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For Friends’ Review. 


A MEMOIR OF ENOCH LEwiISs. 


BY JOSEPH J. LEWIS, WEST CHESTER, PA., 1882. 


In this octavo pamphlet of one hundred 
and eleven pages, we have a well-written and 
very interesting memoir, of a man of much 
more than common ability and usefulness. 
Although prepared late in life by his son, 
after a long interval since Enoch Lewis’ death, 
there are many still living who remember him ; 
and for those who do not, there is a lesson in 
the example of such a life. 

Enoch Lewis’ ancestry were Welsh. They 


6° | wanting by his own diligent application. 
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William Penn allotted a proposed ‘‘ barony” 
of forty thousand acres of land, westward of 
Philadelphia, extending into Haverford town- 
ship and eastwafd to the Schuylkill River. 
The share of Henry Lewis (the first) was five 
hundred and fifty acres; to which he added 
two hundred and fifty acres by purchase. 
The character of these early settlers of Penn- 
sy!vania was sturdy, thoughtful, and practical ; 
they belonged among the honorable pioneers 
of a new and growing State. 

Enoch Lewis was born in 1776. A strong 
taste for the acquisition of knowledge, and 
especially for mathematical studies, showed 
itself in his boyhood. While active and cour- 


4|ageous, he had but little disposition for juve- 


nile sports, and none for mischief or conten- 
tion. A naturally high and quick temper was 
early, through Divine grace, brought ‘‘ under 
bolt and bar.” 

His opportunities for school education were 
not extensive; but he made up what was 
This 
was so successful ‘that, at the age of fourteen, 
he was made usher in a large neighboring 
seminary ; and at fifteen became teacher at 
Radnor School. His mathematical training 
was afterwards extended at Friends’ Academy 
in Philadelphia ; where, also, he spent part of 
his time in teaching. His determination to let 
no obstacle stand in the way of his improve- 
ment was shown by his acquiring, without an 
instructor, enough knowledge of the Latin 
language to read mathematical works in that 
tongue. 

His asking in the Philadelphia Library for 
Newton’s Principia attracted the attention of 
Major Andrew Ellicott, one of the Commis- 
sioners for the survey of certain parts of 
Pennsylvania. This led to the engagement 
of Enoch Lewis, in 1795, as one of a company 
of surveyors, under direction of Major Ellicott 
and.General Irvine, in Western Pennsylvania. 
This service was attended by some danger, or 
apprehension of it, from Indians supposed to 
be hostile. Unwilling to share the responsi- 


were among those, chiefly Friends, to whom| bility of possible conflict with them, Enoch 
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Lewis, when night came, took his blanket and 





a 





clear and forcible picture of the early Chris. evi 
spent his hours of rest alone in the woods, |tian Communities, moulded naturally on the bu 
beyond the line of the sentinels and the light|synagogue. The latter was, he said (and in. of 
of the camp-fires. During the same expedi-|deed is), in many respects much like the * 
tion, or shortly after it, in the companionship| Friends’ Monthly Meeting. It has its own a 
of the Commissioners, he became aware of the} internal organization, its meetings of member, is 
untoward effects of even a moderate convivial| board of control, etc., and takes jurisdiction a 
use of wine; which he then aj@@ether and|of matters between Jew and Jew, education, 
finally renounced. In thosegiiys, this was a|the care of their poor, etc. as 
positive singularity. ‘The Roman policy was to tolerate such re. ¢ 
Becoming, before he was twenty years old, | ligious communities and permit them consider. . 
Teacher of Mathematics in Friends’ Academy |able power over their own affairs. Clubs, . 
in Philadelphia, this service was repeatedly|guilds, and religious churches were of great t 
interrupted by the visitations to the city of|social importance in those days; each indiyid- 
epidemic yellow fever. He, therefore, in|ual sought the protection of one of these, and d 
1799, Closed his school, and leased ‘his father’s | the Jew or Pagan when he became a Christian, : 
farm at Radnor. He was married in the same| needed immediately the help and_ security 


year, to Alice Jackson. She was the daughter 
of Isaac Jackson, a prominent Friend, and an 
associate of Anthony Benezet, Nicholas Waln 
and Jacob Lindley, in efforts to make the hold- 


which a close bonding together in such a com- 
munity afforded. The early Christians, who 
had so many of them withdrawn from the 
synagogues, or been driven from them by 


ing of slaves an offence against the discipline | persecution, formed as it were Christian syna- 


of the Society of Friends. 
was an eminently happy’ one. 
great personal attractiveness, Alice Lewis’ gifts 
were enriched by ‘‘ the pearl of great price.’’ 
Besides being an efficient help in all her 
husband’s labors, after 1805 she became a 
minister of the gospel among Friends, with 
much acceptance. 

Westtown Boarding School being established 
in 1799, Enoch Lewis accepted, by retuuest, 
the position there of Teacher of Mathematics. 
He there manifested fully not only his excel- 
lent capacity as an instructor, but also an 
uncommon ability for the government of 
pupils ; sometimes under trying circumstances. 
More adverse than most teachers of that period 
to corporal punishment, his ascendancy over 
the most rebellious was maintained through 
their respect for his character, along with 
calmness, dignity, and quiet firmness, as 
well as good judgment in dealing with individ- 
ual peculiarities in those under his care. Asa 
teacher, he has probably seldom been ex- 
celled ; especially in training his pupils to chink 
For themselves. Among those who at different 
times were his scholars, have been John Gum- 
mere, Samuel Hilles, Benjamin Hallowell and 


Eli K. Price; all men of unusual ability and| with the men, as in our meetings. 


marked character. 





This marriage| gogues of their own, retaining many of the 
Endowed with; customs and ideas of the Hebrew society. 


The primitive Christians had their public 
assemblies for worship, and also their more 
private church gatherings where in close fel- 
lowship they could commune together. In 
these latter food was partaken of, a pledge 
from very ancient times of the bond ot brother- 
hood. Hymns were sung, and ‘the holy 
kiss’? was given at parting. So closely were 
these meetings guarded and the doors watched 
lest intruders or persecutors should come 
in, that extravagant reports were spread 
of their proceedings. No religious rite of old 
time was without its victim, its sacrifice—the 
Christian spoke constantly of the blood which 
was shed—yet.no victim could be seen by 
outsiders, hence the hideous idea that they 
were cannibals, that they met to feast on 
human flesh. ‘S his idea is supposed to have 
led to some of the earliest persecutions and 
martyrdoms. 

As time advanced, changes upon the old 
synagogue practices appeared, the women were 
not relegated to a gallery, shut off from sight, 
as is to this day the practice of the Jews, 
but sat on the floor of the house, side by side 
The Bishop 


lor presiding Elder who sat in the centre seat 
lat the east end of the building (the cathedral 
lof Torcello,a small island near Venice, still 








(To be continued.) 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 





One of a series of Quarterly Meeting Lec- 
tures was given here on the 11th by William 
Beck. The subject was the Association and 
Communion of Christians in the Primitive 
Church ; and this was treated from the point 
of view of its relation to the Jewish Church, 
The lecturer has made special study of the 
Hebrew mind and history, and drew a very 





shows this central chair,) became an object of 
extreme reverence and even adulation. 

The church building of modern days, has 
not, the lecturer believed, taken its origin from 
a temple; the old temples were shrines, tombs 
unfitted for assemblies; nor yet from a hall of 
justice, though this is the favorite explanation 
with Church writers, but rather from a syna- 
gogue, a meeting-room. And we find indeed 
a close similarity between the arrangements of 
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even the modern synagogue and the Christian 
building. At the east end are the sacred rolls 
of the law preserved, and before them candles 
are burning ; the lesson is read from a desk by 
4 robed minister, and the elevation of the law| 
is not dissimilar from the elevation of the so-| 
called ‘* host.’’ 

Whether Christian practices of worship and | 
association can be fairly traced to Jewish} 
origin, to so large a degree as is here advanced, | 
may be doubted. Modern church histories | 
are far from taking this view. It seems never- | 
theless well worthy of attention. 





Friends Home Mission agencies have been 
active lately. A large General Meeting or 
series of meetings has been held in Birming- 
ham, that is, at the ten centers in the town 
and suburbs, at which the school and mission | 
work of Friends are carried on. In Lon- 
don the Bedford Institute held on the first 
itsannual meeting ; a large company of Friends 
assembling to tea, and afterwards to hear a} 
report of the year’s work, and addresses from 
several members of Parliament and other| 
Friends. The need of increased funds to 
keep pace with the extended work was pressed 
on the meeting. Last year’s income reached 
sixteen hundred pounds ($7,700) but the com- 
plex system of mission agencies carried on at 
nine stations in central Soudan, needs more 
liberal support. Temperance work has been 
pursued lately with energy and success : George 
Wood, of Glens Falls, New York, has given 
much aid in this direction. Two thousand 
six hundred pledges were taken in 1882. The 
savings banks deposits of scholars and attenders 
have reached one thousand pounds. Some 
speakers alluded forcibly to the responsibility 
attaching to us as dwellers in a crowded city, 
so rife with evil in its many forms. Are we 
the salt of the earth, are we letting our light 
shine ? 

The death of Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, removes one who has for many years 
fulfilled an honorable part in this country. 
Not an extreme party man, he has had a 
moderating influence in the strife of tongues 
and of creeds. Inclined rather to temporize 
inf the presence of difficulties, he has preserved 
much of Christian dignity, allied with true 
breadth of charity, in the councils of his 
church. Above all he has borne an unblem- 
ished character as an earnest and devoted 
servant of his Lord. His own personal trials 
have been deep, such as fall to the lot of few. 
Like some other eminent laborers in the high- | 
est of services, his life has been almost a bap- 
tism of suffering, and heavenly aspirations | 
have received a chastening strength, from the 
loosening of earthly ties. Most of his children 
died in rapid succession from fever ; his survi- 
ving son lived only to give promise of riper | 
manhood, and his wife soon followed. Dr. ' 


| 
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Tait has been ill for several months. One of 
his latest acts was to send a subscription to 
the Salvation Army funds. 

London, Twelfth mo. 26th, 1882. 
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AUGUSTINE. 
BY PROFESSOR ALLEN C. THOMAS 


I. HIS LIFE. 


After the destruction of Carthage in 146 
B. C., one of the finest sites in the world for a 
commercial city was unoccupied for a century, 
until in 55 A. D., Augustus built a new Car- 
thage, which rapidly grew in wealth and im- 
portance, becoming one of the chief cities of 
the empire. For some reason the emigration 
to Africa from Italy was large, as we find the 
inhabitants more Roman than almost any other 
province, though the population never pene- 
trated far into the country, but settled on the 
fertile lands near the sea-coast. The Latin 
spoken in Africa during the third and fourth 
centuries was perhaps purer than that of Rome 
herself; and it is to Africa that the Latin 
Church has to look for the great men of her 
early days: the impetuous Tertullian, the 
ecclesiastical Cyprian, the theological Augus- 
tine. 

We do not know how Christianity was 
introduced into Africa,* but it seems to have 
spread rapidly, for ‘Tertullian writes about 
198 A. D., in his Apology or Defence, ‘‘ We 
are a people of yesterday and yet we have 
filled every place belonging to your cities, 
islands, castles, towns, assemblies, your very 
camp, your tribes, companies, palace, senate, 
forum. We leave you your temples only.” 

Aurelius Augustinus, commonly called St. 
Augustine, was born at the village of Thagaste, 
or Tagasta, near the city of Hippo Regius, 
about one hundred and fifty miles west of 
Carthage, on the ides (13th) of November, 354 
A. D. His father, a heathen, was a man of 
good social position but poor; his mother, 
Monica (or Monnica), a woman of remarka- 
ble ability, was an earnest Christian, and early 
devoted her infant son to the Lord, entering 
him as a catechumen or candidate for admis- 
sion to the Church, and causing him, as he tells 
us, to be ‘* sealed with the mark of His cross 
and salted with His salt,”’f but in accordance 
with a superstition of the time his baptism was 
deferred. 

Augustine’s parents, recognizing his abilities, 
not only gave him the best advantages in their 
power, but overtaxed themselves in his behalf ; 
but, he says, ‘‘ in boyhood itself, however, . . . 
I loved not study, and hated to be forced to 
it. Yet I was forced ; and this was well done 


* Egypt was a different province. 
+ Emblematic rites indicative of purity. 
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towards me, but I did not well; for unless} tented meanwhile with what he had, unless } 
forced, I had not learnt.”* He was taught}chance something more eligible should dawn 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and then hewas| upon him.” 
sent to Madaura, a neighboring city, to learn} He now determiried to go to Rome, not, he 
grammar and rhetoric, with the intention of|says, for the sake of higher gains and honors 
further prosecuting his studies at Carthage.|but because he heard that the young men 
His sixteenth year was spent at home with his| studied there more peacefully and were under 
parents. He was capricious in his choice of}a restraint of more regular discipline; while at 
studies, ‘‘ hating’? Greek, and in fact never| Carthage thére was ‘‘a most disgraceful and 
becoming proficient in it; a cause for great] unruly license, which was upheld by custom,’* 
regret, as he was never able to read critically] His mother wished to accompany him, but by 
the New Testament in the original. means of a strategem he was able to sail with 

A thorough acquaintance with Greek would| out her. He only stayed at Rome six months, 
have given him a clearer knowledge of the | for having received an appointment as Profes- 

‘ doctrines and heresies of the Eastern Church, |sor of Rhetoric at Milan he left for that city. 
and might have saved him and the Western| Ambrose was at this time Bishop of Milan, and 
Church from many difficulties. Augustine went to hear him only for the pur- 

His father died when Augustine was about} pose of seeing whether his reputation for elo- 
‘seventeen, having become a Christian through | quence was a just one, ‘‘but while he opened his 
the influence of his wife. A rich citizen of| hearttoadmit howeloquently he spake there also 
Thagaste now came to the aid of Monica in|entered ‘how truly he spake,’ but this by de- 
completing the education of her son, and he|grees.{’”’ His mother Monica now rejoined him, 
was sent to Carthage, ‘‘where,’’ he says, | to whom he ‘‘discovered that he was no longera 
“‘*there sang all around me in my ears a caul- Manichee,’’ though still not a Catholic Christian. 
dron of unholy loves.”’ According to his own With him also at Milan were two friends from 
‘account he plunged into all the vices of that| Africa, both of whom were likewise interested 
corrupt city, striving to find pleasure and|in the search after truth. His mother persuad- 
relief in dissipation. He also at this time|ed him to sever the illegitimate connection, 
entered into an illegitimate connection with a] and seek for an honorable marriage. At last, 
young woman who bore him a son Adeodatus. | after much difficulty the right person was found, 
it is likely he overstates the facts when hej but as she was ‘‘ two years under the fit age” 
‘tells us of his idleness, for we find him “ chief| the matter had to be deferred. In the mean- 
in the Rhetoric School,” and Rhetoric at that| time he formed another connection. The 
time covered most of the branches of a liberal | account of this period as given in his Confes- 
education. ‘In the ordinary course of study”’ sions is striking, and shows how very slowly 

* * * he “fell upon a certain book of Cicero| he gained in spiritual knowledge. His mind 
called Hortensius.t ‘*This book,” he says,| was still disturbed by philosophic doubts, and 
‘‘ altered my affections and turned my prayers | he turned again to the Bible and especially to 
to Thyself, O Lord ; and made me have other|the Epistles of Paul. He also discussed the 

“purposes and desires.’’f various questions as they arose in his mind 

He now took up the Bible, but was stumbled | with his friends and his mother. While con- 
by its simplicity and threw it aside. He then| versing on a certain afternoon he suddenly was 
met with the Manicheans, a so-called sect of|shown the real condition of his heart,. and, 
the Church, but who really were more closely | unable to go on, he retired; throwing himself 
allied to the dualism of the Persian system. |down under a fig tree he gave full vent to his 
‘To them he was attached for nine years, much | tears and cried out, ‘‘ How long? how long? 
to the grief of his mother. Soon after the| to-morrow and to-morrow? Why not now: 
close of his studies at Carthage he returned to| Why not is there this hour an end to my 
Thagaste. While there he lost a dear friend, | uncleanness?”’ “ So,” he goes on, ** was I 
who, led by him into the Manichaean errors, japeeting and weeping in the most bitter contri- 
rejected them upon his death-bed and became|tion of my heart, when lo! I heard from F 
a Christian. Augustine was much affected by | neighboring house a voice as of boy or girl 
his death and returned to Carthage to drown | know not, chanting and oft repeating ° Tolle 
sorrow. He taught Rhetoric, published books, | lege, tolle lege,’ ‘ Take up and read, take up 
and gained a great reputation for ability aud |and read.’ . . . So checking the torrent 
literary skill. Here, he also continued his|of my tears I arose ; interpreting it to be = 
studies. He never was entirely satisfied with| other than a command from God to open = 
the Manichzan doctrines, and being bitterly | book and read the first chapter I should find. 
disappointed in a leader among them, practi- 





* Conf. I. 17 
+ Now lost. * Conf. V. 14. 
> Conf. HIT. 7. ¢ Conf, V. 23, 24. 








. I seized it, opened, and in 
cally gave up his belief, ‘‘ but settled to be con- silence read that section on which my eyes 
; first fell, « Not in rioting and drunkenness, not 
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inchambering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not provision for the flesh.’ (Rom. 
xiii. 13,14.) No further would I read; nor 
needed I: for instantly at the end of this sen- 
tence, by a light as it were of serenity infused 
into my heart, all the darkness of doubt 
vanished away.”* ; 

His conversion was a thorough one; he broke 
off all old connections ; gave up his proposed 
marriage ; prepared toresign his professorship ; 
and devoted himself to the preparation for his 
formal entrance into the Church. He was 
baptized with his son Adeodatus, then about 
fifteen years old, by Ambrose. He deter- 
mined to devote himself to an ascetic life, and 
with his mother and his son, started for Africa. 
Monica however died at Ostia just as they were 
about to embark. He then delayed his return 
for a year, reaching Thagaste in 388, in his 
thirty-fifth year. He was not permitted to 
remain in seclusion, for visiting Hippo Regius, 
and happening to be in the building where 
the aged bishop was speaking to the congrega- 
tion, begging them to give him an assistant, 
some one recognized Augustine, and calling 
out his name he was by acclamation presented 
for ordination, and despite his remonstrances 
was made a priest. He afterwards became 
coadjutor of the bishop and his successor. 

His subsequent life was an uneventful one 
and was largely taken up with literary work, 
and doctrinal controversies. This period will 
be treated of in another paper. 

Augustine died in 430, during the siege of 
Hippo by the Vandals. It is hardly necessary 
to add that after his conversion his sorrow and 
repentance for his past life were great, and ir 
every way he sought to avoid even the appear- 
ance of evil. 

To be continued.) 
_ Good ror THE WorkERs.—A recent writer 
inan English magazine has told of the influ- 
ence of a single Sunday-school near Oxford 
University. He says that while it might, at 
first thought, seem as if those who studied hard 
during the week would need to be relieved of 
all mental effort on the Lord's Day, it is found 
that ‘‘ most of those who have taken part in 
the [Sunday-school] work, would say that the 
change of scene and occupation, and the inter- 
est felt in the welfare of others, have been a 
real help and refreshment to them.’’ Then he 
Mentions such men as Dean Vaughan, Canon 
Westcott, Canon Farrar, Canon Barry, Dr. 
Maclear, and the present Head Masters of 
Westminster and Harrow, who, now doing 
distinguished work for Christ, ‘ gained, prob- 
ably, their first experience in teaching others, 
in Jesus Lane Sunday-school,’’—and who 
doubtless are all the more effective in their 


_ 
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present spheres because of what they gained 
while there. And Jesus Lane Sunday-school is 
only one Sunday-school out of, say, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Sunday-schools in 
Great Britain and America. Is not such a 
glimpse as this of the worth of a Sunday-school 
to and through its teachers—apart frora the 
good acomplished by them for their scholars— 
a suggestion of the worth of Sunday-school 
work to the workers ?—S. S. Times. 
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A FAITHFUL WITNESS. 


When William Reckitt, in the year 1756, had 
sailed from England to visit Friends in Amer- 
ica, and preach the gospel among them, the 
vessel in which he was a passenger was seized 
by the French, and he carried as a prisoner to 
Morlaix, France. Here he was befriended by 
a merchant named Charles Sermanson, at 
whose house he was often entertained as a guest. 
«‘One evening,’’ he writes, ‘‘as we were in 
discourse, he asked me why I went abroad in 
such troublesome times? I told him / dedieved 
it to be my duly ; for nothing else would have 
induced me to leave all that were near and 
dear to me, in this world, as wife and child- 
ren, but a sense of duty to God, and 
obedience to what I believed He required of 
me; for as to outward gain or advantage, I 
had nothing of that in my view, for such as 
have freely received must freely give.” 

Charles Sermanson’s wife learning that Wil- 
liam Reckitt had left a wife and children be- 
hind him, said ‘‘ that could not be consistent 
with the will of God.” But he adds, ‘I sig- 
nified she did not consider what Christ saith : 
‘He that loveth father or mother, wife or 
children, houses or lands, more than me, is 
not worthy of me.’”’ 

I took the liberty to reprove her husband 
for taking the great and sacred name in vain 
which I suppose made some alteration in his 
countenance. She then asked him what I had 
said. When he told her, she said I had done 
well, for that was his great weakness, and she 
hoped he would take notice of it. I said, by 
turning our minds to the light of Christ in our 
hearts, which reproves for sin, as we came to 
yield obedience to it, we should be helped to 
overcome our weakness. She said I was a 
saint, and had overcome the temptations of the 
world. I said, ‘ What I am, it is by grace. I 
have nothing to boast of, and by grace / am 
saved out of many temptations of the world ;’ 
yet was a man of like passions, and liable to 
many weaknesses as they were; and was no 
longer safe than whilst I kept upon my watch. 

My mind was opened to point out to them 
the way of salvation, Scripture being brought 
to confirm the sufficiency, work and operation 
of the grace of God (or Holy Spirit sent in 
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grace upon the sacrifice and glorification of|man should sit with his pistols, and watch unt] 
Jesus Christ) upon the hearts of the children | midnight, and then awaken his uncle, who 
of men; with the saving help there is in it, as|}should watch until morning. Presently they 
obedience is yielded unto it.’’ * * * «*I told | peeped through the crack, and saw their host, 
him something of the good order we had a rough looking old man in his beat-skin suit, 
among us, which he seemed to approve well} reach up and take down a book—a Bible ; and 
of; but said he could not but admire that I|after reading it awhile, he knelt and began to 
should take so much pains without any view if| pray ; and then the young infidel began to pull 
outward advantage. I told him what I had | off his coat and get ready for bed. The old 
said was the truth. He said he believed it was. | man said, ‘‘I thought you were going to sit up 
But, said he, our priests would not go across|and watch.” But the young man knew there 
that room without being paid.’ ” was no need of sitting up, pistol in hand, to 
Again he writes: ‘‘ One came as I was sit-| watch all night long in a cabin that was hal- 
ting ina room, there being a pretty deal of| lowed by the word of God, and consecrated 
company, and asked why the Quakers would | by the voice of prayer. Would a pack of 
not fight ? I told him the weapons of the prim- cards, a rum-bottle, or a copy of the ‘‘ Age of 
itive believers were not carnal, but spiritual, | Reason’’ have thus quieted this young man’s 
and mighty through God, to the pulling down | fears? —H. L. Hastings. 
of sin and the strong holds of Satan ; and such | 
as are now come under the peaceable govern- | 
ment of the great King of kings, who said, aie 
if His kingdom had been of this world, then| (Corres is hereafter to be served out to the sail- 
His servants would have fought, cannot fight ors on the Cunard steamers instead of the daily 
with carnal weapons, though there should seem | allowance of grog. As drink has some of its 
as great a necessity as there was when our Lord | worst victims among seamen, this marks an im- 
was like to be delivered to the Jews.” portant victory for temperance among them, 
Removed to another place, and still a prison- | _TEMPERANCE work is looming up in India, 
er of war, William Reckitt was lodged with ee Scent ian ae 
2 oor mi ar, who could not speak ENE |Scha and. juvenile The Brahmo So) 
? >: be. new religious body in India, takes strong ground 
French. Yet he says, “‘ he and his wife would against the use of all intoxicating liquors and also 
come and sit with me a considerable time in 


‘ i against that of tobacco and opium. There are 
silence ; which was not disagreeable to me ; for | one or two temperance papers, and some others 


sometimes, I believe, we were favored with | willingly print temperance articles and news,— 
good when we sat in silence.” S. S. Times. 


Bo Seles | A CORRESPONDENT of the Sunday School ~ 
' : 5 : i writing from Canada, says: “ The liquor law o 
THE BIBLE me ORTHODOX - Boox.—Dr. this country requires all saloons and taverns to 

George E. Ellis, a representative Unitarian, and 


’ N, and) be closed from 7 P. M. Saturday, until 6 A. M. 
formerly a professor in the Cambridge Divinity | Monday, during which time the bar-room is to be 


School, made recently the following statement | locked up, and no one admitted under any cit- 
before a Unitarian association in Boston : cumstances. The liquor party are using all the 
‘< Fifty years of study, thought and reading, a they = to induce Sir John eae 
given largely to the Bible and to the literature | # tO CHARS Hom 7 F. M. 088 Fy. Se ys 
abate as) | i. hh b h but are not likely to accomplish their object, be- 
which peculiarly relates to it, have brought me | cause the people already see the blessed results 
to this conclusion, that the book, taken with 


: eas ; to the general public arising from the enforcement 
the especial divine quality and character |of the law, which is very generally observed. 
claimed for it, and so extensively assigned to |The Local Option Law, called ‘the Crook’s Act, 


it as inspired and infallible as a whole and in is doing a great deal of good in many counties 
all its contents, is an orthodox book. It yields | Where it is in force, and will be passed in many 
what is called the orthodox creed “| other counties very soon. Temperance pm 
lox c ce a em ce : “a 

Only that kind of ingenious, special, discrim- | are sprending very tagtely, See S22 ae 


a . greatly encouraged. My native township, ‘ Ernes- 
inative, and in candor I must add, forced | town,’ county of Addington, has had no tavern 
treatment which it receives from us liberals, | for fifteen years, resulting from a very extensive 


can make the book teach us anything but or- |‘ temperance revival’ of thirty years ago, when 
ytning P é 
thodoxy.”’ | all the boys and girls of my own age signed the 
y ) h y 
| pledge. Motto: ‘ Enlist the sympathies and - 
S ~+—.—Y aieeiiagoe | operation of all the boys and girls in any goo 
Pearse Nagy gl West with gpl work, and in fifteen years after such work will be 
einiaee opular.’” 

banker, and they were not a little anxious for P . 

oe REFERRING to the custom of offering wine or 
their safety when they were forced to stop for spirits to callers on New Year's day in New York, 
a ert nm a sy to -side ge —— The Christian Union says: “ It 1s physically im- 
were two rooms in the house; and when they 


. possible for a man who has any extended social 
retired for the night they agreed that the young’ acquaintance to accept the invitations that await 
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him in many houses and get through the day in 
asober condition. There is something wrong in 
a social civilization which turns our drawing- 
rooms into courts of Circe on New Year's day, 
and transforms rational men into animals; and 
there is something wanting in the moral educa- 
tion of the woman who permits herself to play 
such arole. Hospitality does not depend on the 
use of wine ; courtesy does not require it ; a Chris- 
tian regard for the weakness of others forbids it.” 


We can only hope jfor a “ Happier New Year 
to our Country” by an increased diligence on the 
art of individuals in bringing their opinion 
steadily and ceaselessly to bear upon the drink- 
ing customs of society, until in the end statesmen 
shall feel their force, and by legal enactments 
give the people power to defend themselves from 
danger by granting them liberty to close the pub- 
lic houses.—Vonthly Record. 


| 


i 
} 


| 
! 


BuTTER MAKING.—Packing butter sweet for 
winter is becoming a lost art among us ; but some 
words from Professor Arnold will help us to re- | 
vive It : 

Persons who wish to know how to keep the 
butter made in hot weather for winter use are | 
advised, first, to see that the cows are so circum- 
stanced as to be quiet and comfortable. Second, 
the milk must not be kept so warm while stand- 
ing for the cream to rise that the cream will be- | 
come stale before it can be raised and churned. ! 
Butter made from stale cream has its death war- 
rant signed and sealed and nothing will prevent 
it from going rapidly to destruction. Third, cool | 
the cream to sixty degrees, as near as may be, 
betore churning. Butter churned at a high tem- 
perature, so that it comes soft and white, is! 
spoiled for keeping. If good water is at hand, | 
wash the buttermilk out; but if not, press out 
with a ladle or lever, with the least possible fric- | 
tion, Many people have an idea that salting | 
high will save butter. No mistake could be | 
greater. It isthe avoidance of injury in makin 
which gives to butter its best keeping quality, | 
Butter not injured in manufacturing is the only | 
butter that will keep. Faulty butter will go | 
“marching on” to destruction, though buried in 
the best of salt. 

Some butter, though made in midsummer, may | 
be packed in wooden, metallic, glass, or glazed 
ware, tight or open, and be safely kept till fall or 
winter, ; ‘ ; q é 

Well-made butter, thus packed and covered 
to keep from the light, will keep safely from 
June till January in the average farm-cellars of 
New York and in corresponding latitudes. While 
butter is, indeed, a perishable article, it is not so 
perishable as to prevent it from being carried 
over from one season to another, or from one 
year to another, if well made and handled. | 
Every now and then a farmer may be met who 
has kept the butter of an entire season not only 
till the next winter, but to the fall beyond it, | 
* hen the products of two seasons have been sold 
together and at the same price, experts accepting 
them as equally sound, Butter from Denmark, 
which had been exhibited at Vienna, in 1873, was 
shown in Philadelphia last summer. and was still 
sound and palatable. It is not a difficult thing to 
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keep good butter ; but it is a very difficult thing 
to keep faulty butter, and it is seldom worth 
while to make the effort. It can only be done by 
reducing its temperature below the possibility of 
organic change, which is somewhat difficult. It 
would be easier to make good butter than to pro- 
duce and maintain such a degree of cold. At the 
hot season, while producers are forcing their but- 
ter upon the market at ruinous prices, because it 
will not keep, a consideration of the circum- 
stances which make it so short-lived would, in- 
deed, seem appropriate.—W. Y. 7ribune. 


> 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


M. Marey has succeeded in obtaining photo- 
graphs of birds and insects in the act of flying. 
He introduces the “ photographic revolver” into 
an apparatus having a shape roughly like that of 
a gun, and, pointing it at the flying animal as if 
he were going to shoot it, he has obtained a series 


‘ of impressions each of which represents a stage of 


The pose, which is naturally only 


the flight. 
of a second, has been prolonged to 


about 


an 


v . . 
of a second with most satisfactory results. 


108 

M. C. Decharme has given an account of 
hydrodynamic experiments in which he has 
imitated the phenomena of electro-magnetism 
and induction by means of liquid currents. 
M. Bijerkness, in his experiments performed with 
vibrating and pulsating bodies in still water, ob- 
tained analogous effects, but inverse, to those of 
electricity and magnetism. M. Decharme, using 
running liquids, found the analogies to be direct. 
He produced sonorous vibrations of greater or 
less pitch by turning currents of gas upon mer- 


| cury, and more or less grave vibrations by direct- 


ing currents of water upon a solid body. The 
vibrations of the former kind were carried be- 
yond the highest, and those of the latter kind 
below the lowest, limit of perceptible sounds. 


From various experiments made upon the 
hearing power of bees, the results of which were 
communicated to the Linnean Society, at the 
meeting held on the 2d of this month, Sir John 
Lubbock seems inclined to the opinion that the 
auditory sense of these insects is but very imper- 
fectly developed, or, at any rate, that the sounds 
to which the human ear is most sensible, are but 
barely, if at all, recognizable by them. Bees 
that had been trained to visit a mass of honey, 
near which a musical box was kept playing, fail- 
ed to discover the same when it, together with the 
musical box, was removed (from sight) only a 
short distance from its normal position. When 
the honey was once pointed out to them, how- 
ever, they again readily reached the place, of 
their own accord. As to the received notion that 
the swarming of these insects was influenced 
by clanging kettles, Lubbock suggests that 
granting the circumstance, which is by no means 
proved, it is probable that what the bees hear are 
not the loud, low sounds, but the higher overtones 
at the verge of or beyond our range of hearing. 

A company has been formed to utilize the 
natural gas from a well near Clarendon, Pa. The 
gas vein was struck in the spring of 1881, at the 
depth of 1,000 feet, while oil was being bored 
for. The pressure of the gas was so great as to 
throw out pieces of rock with great force and to 
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make the work of boring very difficult. Recent- 
ly, tests showed 71 pounds pressure on the gauge. 
A line of pipe has now been laid to Clarendon, 
and the well is furnishing fuel to a large number 
of drilling wells, pump.ng wells, stores and 
machine shops. The gas is stated to be dry, con- 
taining no oil, gasoline, or water, and to have 
never been frozen, though the conducting main is 
in several places exposed to the weather. 






































Pe 
servance are necessary; whereby the mediation 
of our Saviour is to be made available to ys 
Chief of these, according to this view, is the 
“eucharist ;” after preparation by baptism and 
“confirmation.” Frequent and impressive religious 
acts, individual and congregate, making a part of 
the life of every day devotional, belong to the 
same plan. 
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In this idea, there is a very close resemblance 
to that of the Roman church; so that it is no 
wonder that many who began with Oxford 
“tractarianism” drifted on to Rome. It is, in. 
deed, not very unlike the pagan view, of the old 
Greeks and Romans; that the gods have no more 
compassion for men than is won by offerings and 
acts of priestly sacrifice and adoration ; they must 
be Alacated by ritual or their wrath may be fatal, 

Opposed to this we find another extreme view, 
maintained by many liberal writers of to-day. 
They hold that God is the Father of all mankiné, 
designing their happiness, and too merciful to 
deal severely, at least to the end, with any of 
His creatures, Whatever warnings, therefore, of 
Scripture or of conscience, seem to show the 
«terrors of the Lord,” they think may be hidden 
out of sight by the everywhere abounding mes- 
sages of His Love. 

If we read carefully, and without bias, the ac- 
count of man’s condition and God’s way of salva- 
tion given to us in the Holy Scriptures, we may 
find part of the truth to be contained in each of 
these views of the nature of religion, Mania 
wreck ; his fall is real, a spiritual death; “a Sa- 
viour or I die, a Redeemer, or I perish for ever.” 
But God is, none the less, our Father; a God of 
mercy, who willeth not the death of any of those 
who die. He has sent His Son into the world, 
that the world by Him may be saved. 

How, then, are we to obtain this salvation? 
By offering “thousands of rams, or ten thousand 
rivers of oil,” or by giving our bodies to be 
burned? No; but by the simple, humble way of 
repentance and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; 
being born of the Spirit, and, as new creatures, 
being enabled thereby to “do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly” with our God, This is all;” 
this is eternal life. No penance can add one jot 
to the efficacy of the one sufficient atonement, no 
priestly rite can take the place of the duty of 
obedience to the commandments of Christ, as 
read in the written word and heard in the secret 
of the soul, 

But, to reject Christ is to be condemned, be- 
yond escape, toeternal death. This also is taught 
in the Scriptures, Reason as we may, there is no 
inspired promise or ground of hope on which to 
build any anticipation of a change, in another 
world, of the condition of those who are lost In 


REMOVAL! 
The Office of FRIENDS’ REVIEW will be, 


after this date, at 144 North Seventh Street, below 
Race Street. 


WE AGREE with our correspondent A. A. Bailey, 
that Monthly Meeting Schools and other parts 
of the practical religious system of our fathers 
began to receive less attention when the revivals 
came in. Certainly our Society was not perfect ; 
it doubtless required some new spiritual life and 
some changes even of methods; but as surely 
the revival system will not do fo depend upon, 
and the old sturdy home and Society ¢raining in 
the practical parts of piety mst be revived too. 
While rejoicing in the blessings which the bring- 
ing into prominence of the forgiveness of sins 
through repentance and faith in the Lord jesus 
and His precious blood have brought us, let us 
hold fast to those grand principles as to worship, 
ministry and Christian conduct in all its details 
which distinguished the best of the past genera- 
tions of our people. Would that Christians as 
perfect as many of them were, might be multi- 
plied by thousands. Home-training must have a 


large part in raising up Christians as good as they 
were. 


ete es, Fi 

A REVIEWER* of the life and work of the late 
Dr, Pusey credits him, we believe correctly, with 
an honest and earnest zeal for an increase of 
spiritual religion in the Church of England. He 
is said to have been painfully disappointed at the 
excesses whereby some of the extreme ritualists 
have materialized worship. But his ideal of re- 
ligion involved a recognition of ritual as an indis- 
pensable part of religiots service; his followers 
have only gone beyond him in allowing it to be- 
come its principal part. 

What was the essential idea of Dr. Pusey’s 
scheme of religion? It appears to have been, 
that manis a wreck, morally and spiritually ; 
and that to regain Divine favor, not only repent- 
ance and prayer, but prescribed modes of ob- 





*Editorial, in the Century, December number, 1882, 
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this because they have not accepted Christ. 
“Whosoever shall fall upon this stone shall be 
broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it shall 
grind him to powder,”* 


oe 


EDUCATION in the South is one of its most 
urgent needs at the present time. By the censusit is 
shown that, in the sixteen formerly Slave States, the 
lowest percentage of those ten years old who can- 
not read or write is in Missouri, and is larger than 
in any State entirely free before the war. In South 
Carolina, that percentage is fifty-five per cent. ; in 
Alabama forty per cent. ; Georgia and Mississippi 
over forty-nine per cent. Nor is this illiteracy by 
any means confined to the colored population. In 
several States, the proportion is as great, in some 
even greater, amongst the whites. 

A. D. Mayo, after two years of unusual oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance with the South, sayst that 
three classes there have special need of a better 
elementary education : the children of the freed- 
men; those of the white people who have always 
been poor and ignorant; and those of the once 
wealthy and cultivated property-owners, reduced 
to poverty by the war and its results. | 

Every Southern State{ has upon its statute 
books a system of public schools modeled after | 
the best examples of the Northern States and of 
Europe. But the means are wanting to put these 
into actual practice. It is advised, therefore, by 
those familiar with the subject, that a National 
appropriation should be made, for a term of| 
years, in aid of State funds, for the support of the 
public schools ; the amount to be divided among | 
the States according to their illiteracy. 

With an annual surplus in the national treasury 
so great that a change in taxation is thought of in 
order to diminish it, a better use of a few millions 
of dollars can hardly be thought of than such | 
appropriation. Itis well said that, by the conse- 
quent lessening of pauper and criminal expenses, 
and the greater productiveness of labor, the States 
so benefited will be, in a few years, enabled to 
return the amount received in the increase of 
taxes upon their accumulated wealth, 

Not economy alone, however, or chiefly, is to 
be urged in favor of such aid, on the part of the 
nation, in the elevation of a portion of its people. 
Itisa Christian duty thus to promote their wel- 
fare. While a merely intellectual education 
saves no one, the diffusion of knowledge gives 
access to that which is best, and is, in every coun- 
tty, a good in itself. A leading statesman has 
lately said, that « slavery is but half abolished, 


—_ 


*R. V. “And he that falleth on this stone shall be broken 


A pele but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will scatter him as 


{Circular No. 2, Bureau of Education, 1882. 


arene J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peabody Fund, in 
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emancipation is but half completed, while mil- 
lions of freemen with votes in their hands are left 
without education.” 

FRIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE of 
New York have issued their Pocket Almanac for 
1883. It is, as usual, very convenient in size and 
form for its purpose, and contains information of 
the times of all the Yearly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings of Friends in this country, including Canada. 
David S. Taber, 714 Water street, N. Y., fur- 
nishes it, at five cents a copy. 

ae 

WITH THE BEGINNING of a new year, we de- 
sire to remind our subscribers of the importance 
to us of the payment of subscriptions 72 advance. 
Many have so favored us, but not all. Discon- 
tinuance of the paper to those in arrears is un- 
pleasant; and has been postponed beyond our 
announced intention at the commencement of 
the present volume. Will not all those who read 
this notice, and have not already done so, kindly 
remit, and save the Publisher a very considerable 
inconvenience ? 


ERRATUM.—In Luke Woodard's article in our 
number, page 324, 13th line from the top, 
‘‘past apostolic,” should be “ post-apostolic.’ 
This makes quite a difference in the meaning 


ast 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


HENRY S. PARMELEE. A Thrilling Narrative in 
connection with the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. By Mrs. Mary D. James. 
This is the story of the rescue from a life of low 

drunkenness of a young man, who afterwards be- 
came a worthy Christian and died in the faith. Its 
double moral is the wickedness of those who yield 
to the temptation to drink, and the exceeding 
mercy of our Father in restoring even such to 
favor and purity. 

Na RR SR 

DIED. 

HUSTED.— In Venice, Cayuga county, N. Y.., 
on Second-day, the 18th of Twelfth month, 1882, 
Mary Husted, aged 70 years; a worthy member 
of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

Many years ago, she joined the Society of 
Friends by convincement. Her trust in the aton- 
ing merits of a once crucified but now risen and 
glorified Redeemer remained firm unto the end, 
and she gently passed away in the faith thus ex- 
pressed by the Apostle Paul to the Church at 
Philippi, Phil. i. 23, “ Having a desire to depart 
and be with Christ, which is far better.” 

“ Resigned to Him, the soul hath powet 
To triumph in that awful hour, 

And those whose brief probation ends, 
And those who watch departing friends, 
Alike may say, the victory won, 

Thy blessed will, O Lord, be done !” 

LADD.—At Ottumwa, iowa, on the 12th of 
Twelfth month, 1882, Thomas W. Ladd, aged 50 
years ; a minister of New York Monthly Meeting. 
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Of this our beloved brother it may truly be 
said that he was “a willing, cheerful, and faithful 
servant,” one who could exclaim with all sincerity, 

“In the service that Thy love appoints 

There are no bonds for me.” 
— From infancy his bodily powers were weak, yet 
all through his life he labored with unceasing ac- 
tivity, even when under ‘he pressure of pain and 
weakness. To business he devoted himself with 
earnestness and untiring industry; and when he felt 
the claims of his God, the same earnestness charac- 
terized his religious life. He had for many years 
realized the blessing of justification by faith ; but 
there came to him a further experience of the Rest 
f faith, the sanctification by the Holy Spirit, 


O01 


vhich he joyfully embraced, and which was to | 
him an abiding possession during the remainder | 


of his life. 

‘Resting in Jesus” he was at liberty to help 
others, and the years that followed were fruitful | 
n service for his Master, service that never failed, | 
until the feeble body refused to carry out the re- | 

uirements of his active mind. 

As a member of the Yearly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee on General Meetings he was especially useful. 
Few had a more extensive knowledge of the con- 
dition of the country meetings ; and by means of 
a large correspondence he was able to present 
them to the committee. His practical mind made 
him a valuable helper in the business meetings of 
the church to which he belonged. His ministry 
was clear and convincing ; “ Jesus only” was the | 
theme nearest his heart, and he delighted to pre- 
sent Him in all his fullness as a present, living 
Saviour, sufficient for every need. In the loving 
wisdom of our God this life of active service was 
changed into one of suffering, and for months he 
passed through the changes incident to his dis- 
ease. But amid all he could say, ‘‘ Heaven is 
nearer and Christ is dearer” each day. Even 
when his strength was almost gone, and his vocal | 
powers nearly exhausted, he would break out in| 
earnest prayer and praise in the seasons of family 
devotion, Day by day the disease gained ground, 
until the Lord was pleased to say, “ It is enough,” 
and called His servant home to rest with Him. 

On the 17th of Twelfth month a large company 
gathered in the meeting-house in Brooklyn to pay 
the last tribute of respect to one so greatly be- 
loved. Many testimonies were borne to the 
power of that grace which was exemplified in the 
life of our departed friend, and enabled him to 
show forth the praises of Him who had called 
him “ out of darkness into His marvellous light.” 
At the close, one who had often labored with him 
in sweet fellowship, sang with much feeling the 
hymn “ When Jesus Comes.” A sweet feeling of 
rest came with the thought that he realized in 
their fullness the words, 

“ No more heart pangs nor sadness, 
When Jesus comes, 

All peace and joy and gladness, 
When Jesus comes, 

He'll know what griefs oppressed me, 
When Jesus comes, 

Oh, how His arms will rest me, 
When Jesus comes,” R. S. M. 
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PRINCE GALITZIN, a young Russian nobleman 
who had a Bible given to him at the Paris 
Exhibition, and was led to accept its truths, pro- 


| poses to travel for some months through Russia 
for evangelistic work. He intends to build thirty 
Bible stalls, and fit up seven carriages for relig. 
ious books and tracts. 


NOTICES. 

HISTORICAL LecTURES.—John Lord, LL. D,, 
proposes to deliver twenty-five lectures on the 
“Beacon Lights of History,” from Julius Cesar 
to Napoleon, at Association Hall, Philadelphia, 
The lectures will be given at 12 M. on each Sec- 
|ond and Fifth-days (except Third mo. 15th), be- 
|ginning First month 11th. Tickets, $10 for the 


course ; 50 cents for a single lecture ; obtainable 
at Gould & Fischer's, 1210 Chesnut street. 
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LIBERIA COLLEGE.—A Public Meeting in the 


|interest of this institution will be held at Associa- 


tion Hall, Philadelphia, at 8 o’clock, P. M., on the 
16th instant, at which Bishop Matthew Simpson 
will preside. Dr. Edward W. Blyden, President 
of the College, will deliver an address. Friends 
and others are invited to attend. 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES.—A Course of 
Six Lectures will be delivered under the auspices 
of Friends’ Institute for Young Men, in the Hall 
of Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts, 
Philadelphia. Tickets for the Course, $1.25° 
For a Single Lecture, 25 cents. 

The first Lecture will be delivered by James 
Wood,.of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Fifth-day, First mo, 
25th, at 8 o'clock, Pp. M.. on “ Ireland.” 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE increase of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church the past year in communicants has been 
only 308; less than for several years. The total 
number of communicants is 344,888. Bible- 
school scholars 308,591, a gain of 3,600. 


J. A. HAGENAUER, Moravian Missionary to the 
Australian natives at Ramahyuck, states in the 
Moravian, that nearly all the great missionary 
societies of Europe have labored among these 
natives. The first attempt to Christianize and 
civilize them was made by a minister of the 
Church of England, by means of a reformatory 
school and farm at Paramatta, in 1795. _ This 
establishment was soon relinquished. A Wesleyan 
tried it next, but failed. A second effort by the 
Wesleyans was also unsuccessful and abandoned. 
The Church Missionary Society opened a station 
lat Wellington Vale in 1832. This wascarried on 
|with great zeal for eleven years, and given up 
because the effects did not come up to expecta- 
tions of the home authorities, Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics followed, both with some suc- 
cess. In 1850 three Moravians opened a station 
at Lake Bogo, and after great difficulties abon- 
doned the work. But in 1858, F. A. Hagenauer 
and a colleague opened a mission in the Wom 
nara district, and soon had the joy of seeing 
many conversions, and young and old to be 
happy in Christian hope when dying. This 
station is still carried on by two missionaries, but 
F. A. Hagenauer started the present station at 
Ramahyuck in 1862, where great success has 
attended the labors of himself and his colleague. 
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Several other stations have been opened by 
different societies, and generally with some good 
results apparent. 

Kinc JoHN of Abyssinia has banished all the 
missionaries who have arrived at Massowa, He 
has had a diligent search made for the copies of 
the Bible which they had distributed, and wherever 
found, the luckless owners were loaded with 
chains and cast into prison, and their homes burnt 
down, 


-_—+e 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


LESSON III. First month 21, 1883, 
THE BELIEVING PEOPLE! 

Gotpzn Text.—To him give all the prophets witness, that 
hrough his name whosoever believeth in him shall receive 
emission of sins, Acts x. 43. 

The events of this lesson occurred on the day 
of Pentecost, at Jerusalem. After last lesson fol- 
lows Peter's sermon, an unstudied address, for- 
cible, clear, well arranged, drawn largely from | 
Scripture and the facts of which he himself was 
witness, but all spoken under the inspiring power 
of the Holy Spirit. He proved to them that Jesus | 
of Nazareth was their Messiah ; they with their 
nation were guilty of having slain Him: He had | 
risen from the dead, according to the Scriptures, 
and had sent forth the Holy Spirit, of whose 
presence theireyes and ears had proof. God 
had made Jesus of Nazareth both Lore and Christ, 
and their guilt in crucifying Him had been ex- 
treme. . 


37. Now when they heard this, they were 
pricked in their heart, They were convicted by | 
the Spirit and the words of Peter of their guilt and 
the danger of itsconsequences, They showed 
that Christ’s word, John xvi. 8, 9, was being ful 
filled, And said unto Peter and to the rest of | 
the apostles, Men and brethren, | Brethren, R. V.) 
what shall we do? Although devout men, they 
had acted ignorantly in a very sinful way. Under 
conviction, in remorse and abhorrence of their 
sin, they press to the apostles to ask what they 
shall do, They did not stop to argue or evade, 
but songht to be put right, ready to da what they 
were told, 

38. Then(And R. V.) Peter said unto them, 
Repent. Conviction for sin is not enough ; sor- 
row is not enough ; to inquire, what shall I do? 
isnot enough—repent! To repent is so to turn 
itom sin to God that the result is amendment of 
life—it implies a willingness to forsake sin, and a 
looking to God for His mercy, and help to lead 
anew life. And be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Fesus Christ for (unto R. V.) the re- 
mission of sins, Repentance was not enough—it 
alone does not bring settled peace to the con-| 
science, To be baptized with water in the name 
of Jesus Christ was to confess their faith in Jesus 
as the Christ, the anointed of God, their Messiah, 
Saviour and Redeemer ; that they professed to be- 
come His followers so. as to do His will; to be 
His disciples so as to learn His truth, and to be wit- 
nesses before men of His religion, Thus the great 
spiritual experiences of repentance towards God 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ are the terms 
upon which we receive remission, or forgiveness, 
of sins, The use of water is no essential part of 
this experience, as the golden text and many 
others bear witness, Remission of sins means of 
all past sins. It is noticeable that the formula of 


Acts ii. 37—47. 








Matt. xxviii, 19 was not used here. And ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. Al\ who re- 
pent and believe in Jesus Christ receive the Holy 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit (usually, though not ex- 
clusively in connection with hearing gospel truth), 
convinces men of sin, and if they accept His in- 
fluences, leads them to repentance and to faith in 
the Lord Jesus, whereby they receive from God 
the forgiveness of sins. The Holy Spirit then be- 
comes the Comforter, the witness of pardon, the 
bestower of peace of soul; the imparter of a new 
divine life from Christ. The Spirit before con- 
version visited, strove with, convicted the sinner ; 
after it He dwells in and with the faithful believer. 
See John vii. 39; Rom. viii. 9. He isreceived in His 
sanctifying agency, and the believer is born again 
of the Spirit, but he is not necessarily “ filled with 
the Spirit.” 

39. For the promise is unto you, | For to you is 
the promise, R. V.) and to your children. The 
promise of receiving the Spirit, upon repentance 
and faith in the Lord Jesus, according to the 
prophecy of Joel. This promise extended to the 
Jews, and to their children after them. 

And to all that are afar off. Tothe Jews dis- 
persed among the heathen and to the Gentiles 
also. Isa. lvii. 19 ; Eph. ii. 13, 17. Even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call. This 
special promise of the Holy Spirit to believers in 
the Lord Jesus is to those whom the Lord shall 
call thereunto by the preaching of the gospel. II 
Thess. ii. 14; Gal. iii. 5 ; Eph. i.13. Itis the duty 
of the church to carry this message and call to all 
the world. The call is a gracious one to all who, 
like the prodigal, are afar from the Father by sin 
and estrangement, 

go, And with many other words did he testify 
and exhort, (he testified, and exhorted them. 
R. V.) The report of Peter’s sermon is but a 
brief outline ; he spoke more largely of the truths 
of the gospel, and lovingly exhorted the hearers 
to embrace salvation through the Lord Jesus. 

Saying, save yourselves from this untoward 
(crooked R. V.) generation. Save yourselves. 
The Lord had done and was doing His part; it 
was theirs to use their wills, repent and believe, 
and thus have a present salvation from hell and 
from sin, The mass of the Jews at that time were 
a crooked set, who resisted and rejected Christ, 
and Peter wished his hearers to come out from 
them and become Christians. 

41. Then they that gladly (R. V. omits gladly) 
received his word were baptized. Those that 
accepted the gospel and wished to confess Christ 
were baptized with water, 

« Baptism with water, as adopted among the 
early Christians, was nothing more than a sign of 
that conversion which (really) introduced into 
the Church of Christ." ¥ Gurney. Obser- 
vations. p. 129. ‘There 1s one Lord, even 
Jesus Christ ; one faith, even that of which He is 
the object ; one baptism, even that of which He is 
the author.”— F. F. Gurney. Observations. p. 131. 

And the same day there were added unto them 
(And there were added unto them in that day 
R. V.) about three thousand souls. \n the course 
of that day this number of converts joined the 
church, The very first day of the church's life 
was atime of revival, and revivals may be ex- 
pected in its history now. 

42. And they continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ doctrine (teaching. R. V.) They did 
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not go back, or fall away; they were steadfast. | 
But the apostles, knowing these converts were 
but babes in Christ, taught them, fed them with 
the sincere milk of the word. No doubt they 
were taught the Old Testament prophecies and 
types respecting Christ, the history of His life and 
all things He had commanded. And fellowship : 
‘fellowship in the gospel,” Phil. i. 5, and Chris- 
tian love one to another, in a common faith and 
hope ; in sharing each other's cares; contributing 
freely to each other's comforts or needs ; spiritual 
communion The same Greek word is found in 
Rom. xv. 26; II Cor. viii. 4; Heb. xiii. 16. 

And in breaking of bread. This refers to the | 
custom then common among pious Jews of taking 
a meal together at home after public worship as 
a mode of religious intercourse and fellowship. 
The Christians thus ate together at their homes ; 
possibly there was a special remembrance of our 
Lord's death, but it is not mentioned, and is not 
to be insisted upon, 

And in prayers. (In the breaking of bread 
and the prayers. R.V.) Their hearts glowing | 
with love and spiritual warmth, they came to- 
gether to prayers, whether at the temple, (verse 46) 
or at private houses. United prayer and praise 
are always enjoyed by fervent new converts. 

43. And fear came upon every soul. A holy 
awe rested on the people generally, caused by 
the events of Pentecost, by the great signs done 
by the apostles and the frequent conversions, 
Such a state now affects communities sometimes 
during great revivals. 

And many wonders and signs were done by 
the apostles. These were miracles of healing, &c. 

44. And all that believed were together, and 
had all things common, They were like one 
family, and shared each other's goods as far as | 
each had need. This was only the case for a| 
short time at Jerusalem, not elsewhere. 

45. And (they R.V.) sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every man 
had need. (Parted them to all, according as any 
man had need. R. V.) Possessions, lands, houses. | 
Goods, movable property. They did not sell all 
their property and divide it equally among all, | 
but as occasion arose they sold, and supplied the | 
needs of each person. 

46. And they, continuing daily with one accord 
in the temple, and breaking bread from house to 
house, did eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart, (And day by day, continuing! 
steadfastly with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread at home, they did take their food | 
with gladness and singleness of heart. R. V.) 
The multitude generally, doubtless went to their | 
work for a living, but met at the temple for pub- 
lic worship, and met in groups at private houses 
in social religious intercourse, eating their meals | 
with joyous thankfulness of heart, and pure kind- 
ness in their actions one to another, 

47. Praising God. Their hearts were full of 
gratitude and praise to God for the mercies they 
enjoyed, and this found expression in ejaculations | 
and words of praise. And having favor with all 
the people. ‘he people generally approved their | 
piety and devotion. Amd the Lord. The risen | 
and glorified Lord Jesus Christ. Added to the | 
church daily such as should be saved. (Added | 


Sp day by day those that were being saved. | 
. V.) 








. Those that were saved.—American Re- | 
visers. Repenting and believing, they were | 


REVIEW. 


saved with a present salvation from guilt ang 
sin, and were daily going on being saved from 
sinning. 

SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The truths of the gospel preached in bold. 
ness and love by one filled with the Holy Spirit 
produced conviction for sin. The same means 
produce the same results now, 

2. Conviction should lead to inquiry as to the 
right way, and willingness to do whatever js 
necessary. 

3. None should stop at conviction, but go on 


‘to repentance, turning in heart from sin to God, 
'and then make confession of faith in the Lord 


Jesus Christ. 

4. Those who repent and believe and confess 
Christ, receive the gift of the Holy Spirit to be in 
them as a comforter and guide. 

5. Separating from evil companions, and con- 
fessing Christ, the next duty is to continue stead- 
fast in public worship, in teachabieness, in united 
prayer, in Christian fellowship with other mem- 
bers of the church. 

6. Conversion makes people happy, so that 
they eat and drink and work with gladness of 
heart, with praise and a single purpose to serve 
the Lord. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 








ToLEpo, Kansas, Twelfth mo. 27th, 1882, 
I think there are good reasons for Mid-Week 
Meetings being so small in the Western meetings. 
I recollect attending school forty-five years ago. 
It was taught by a Friend, was under the care 


| of Friends, and we went to meeting and generally 
| thought it a pleasure to do so—the trip was agree- 


able, there and back, and the meeting a good rest 
from the steady round of school duties. It took 
more of effort on the part of teacher and friends to 
get us to meeting—but we went, and the habit of 
going became a part of our education, it being a 
requirement of the schools, We often paid 
enough attention to the exercises in the meetings 
to get an intellectual idea of them, and sometimes 
serious impressions were made. I taught and 
went to schools in and out of the care of Friends 


| until I was 23 years old, nearly continuously, but 
|1 never knew of ascholar being converted in 


any meeting of Friends until in 1852 there was a 


| Methodist revival in the town where the school | 


was connected with was, and about 4o of the 
scholars were converted. That was the first re- 
vival I ever saw, and many opposed the meeting, 


both of Friends and others—and about that time 


Friends began to disagree on the subject of re- 
vival meetings, and Monthly Meeting schools 
became fewer and farther apart where they used 


| to be Zhe schools, Up to 1850, in my recollection, 
| we young people loved to go to meeting in the mid- 


dle of the week, but our dominant idea wasto see 
each other. It was the vész¢ and not the meeting 
we loved, but during all this time we were getting 
ideas of the church and its exercises, which coming 
with our education, became a part of it. Now that 
we are converted we have a natural home in the 
Friends’ Society, and many who are brightest 1m 
the Society to-day were educated in the way I 
was, I think the revival of a system of Monthly 
Meeting schools with our present views of religion 
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among the young, is about the only way we can/|to go home for food in the middle of the day. 
expect to get our young people in regular attend- | Servants are paid so much a month and provide 
ance with us. I do not differ with Professor True- | for themselves, for on account of caste, none ex- 
blood that we must organize a higher system of | cept Christians and the very lowest caste, would 
education for our Friends or we will lose the best | touch any of our food. : 

minds of this generation for the Society. In| “The Hindoos will eat nothing unless it is pre- 
Monthly Meeting schools we should teach the| pared by their own caste. nor will they eat in 
true principles of Christianity, and have them so | company with any other. ; 
interwoven with the principles of science that the “ Thou asks how large a field our work covers. 
thought of the one would suggest the presence of | It is supposed to take in the whole Zillah of Ho- 
the other. Science and religion, hand in hand, | shangabad, which is about 170 miles long and 20 


under a good Christian experience in all the de-| broad. There are no other missionaries near us 
partments of life, is the necessity of our time. 


Thy friend, ALBERT A. BAILEY. 


except our own little branch station at Sohagpore, 
30 miles from us, which was opened when I came, 
John and Effie Williams going there, leaving my 


LETTER FROM FRIENDS’ INDIA MISSION, husband and myself at Hoshangabad. It is not 
Rom a letter by Anna Baker, of Friends’ In- | the same station E, and I. Beard were at, though 
dia Mission, dated Babai, near Hoshangabad, | it may be said to be a continuation of their work. 
india, Ninth month 15th, 1882, addressed to a| They went to Jubbulpore, where Rachel Metcalfe 
lady of Philadelphia, the following extracts are | was then, but since they left she came here with 


taken ; 

“With one pound of the money thou hast sent 
| intend to provide either clothes or household 
utensils for Buryha, who is to be married in about 
four months, as it will not be required for her 
schooling or maintenance. 

“We are anxious to start her with a good sup- 
ply of clothing and cooking utensils, which, with 
a bedstead, form the only furniture required for 
anative’s household, 

“The Hindoos of the lower and middle classes 
use neither table nor chairs ; instead, if they pos- 
sess one, they spread a “ dhurrie” (a kind of car- | 
pet made of thick cotton), to sit on, if not they 
sit on the floor. All their cooking operations are | 
carried on at a little semi-circular earthen fire- | 
place on the ground. All work, as washing | 
dishes, etc., which we would do at a table, is 
done by them on the ground also. ; 

“They eat their food off round flat brass dishes | 
with their fingers, most deftly, without dropping | 
t, and only soil the tips of the fingers of their | 
nght hands. They wash their hands and mouths 
immediately after eating, and the latter custom 
may partly account for their beautiful teeth. Ex- | 
cept in very old people we never see the discol- 
ored defective teeth so common at home. 

¥ Buryha is to be married to one of our ser- 
vants. Though only fifteen she is old for a bride 
here, as girls are often married as young as seven | 
or eight. It is doubtful if we would have allowed 
ier to marry even now, but her expected mother- | 
in-law is old, infirm and almost blind, and re- 
quires help to attend to the house. According to 
the custom of India they will all live together, 


Charles Gayford, whom my husband succeeded. 

“Rachel Metcalfe is now a confirmed invalid, 
not able to walk or do anything for herself; she 
lives in the city, and notwithstanding the rheu- 
matic gout which has crippled her, carries ori her 
girl’s school very successfully. With her the lit- 
tle orphans of our Mission live, and she is a kind 
mother to them. They do not board at her table, 
but live on the native food which they cook 
themselves. She does not approve of educating 


| them above their station in life, or accustoming 


them to things they could not have afterwards. 
Very many children educated in orphanages, 
when they marry and go out into the world, suffer 
real hardships in having to accommodate them- 
selves again to native surroundings, and in giving 
up the use of European things they cannot have 
at their own houses. 

R. Metcalfe’s faculties are in no wise dimmed 
by her bodily weakness, she has wonderful 
energy, and is very happy and contented. Our 
committee are going to build her a new house 
which will open into the Meeting-house, so that 
she may always be able to be wheeled in her 
chair to the Meeting-room. 

«« We are in the middle of the continent, on the 
river Nerbudda, in a part of the country which 
has been opened up comparatively recently. 
The people are quiet, industrious folk, living 
principally by agriculture. The Nerbudda Val- 
ley is one of the great grain producing districts 
of India, and exports grain to all parts of the 
world. At present wheat is just appearing, and 
there are miles of green fields visible all around. 
Before harvest, which is in the Second and Third 





a the son's wife will be subject to the mother-in- 
‘aw, but we shall see that she is not made too | 
much of a drudge by the old people. 


“The habits even of Europeans in this country | 


are quite different from home, 
servants lives in 


No one of the 
aca es n the master’s house, but all in little 
‘ouses of their own, built on ‘the compound,’ 
b Plece of enclosed ground attached to every 
ungalow, : 


: ‘The kitchen even is not in the bungalow, or 
smell in this climate would be very trying, In 
a when the work is done, all the ser- 
ae s 2 a the master and mistress are 
dren, wh a ro ome Waene Case ne oo 
them a the ‘ayah,’ or nurse, must stay with 
» Hut even then she must have two hours 


Ouse, but some distance from it, as the heat and | 


months, the country is beautiful; but for eight 
months after,-the burnt-up untilled earth is very 
unsightly. Except during the four months of 
| rain, we have no green grass, the rest of the year 
any that is not burnt up by the sun is merely like 
| growing hay. 

| “There are three seasons which come with 
| great regularity, the cold one from Eleventh month 
}to Third month; the hot, from Third month to 
| Seventh month; the rains from Seventh month 
to Tenth. During the latter there is not much 
| rain but a great deal of malaria, caused by the 
drying of the earth. The Indian fever sometimes 
lasts only a few hours, and sometimes days, but 
it always leaves the patient very weak. I have 
had two attacks of it for three days at a time. 
During the hot season we have to keep the house 
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closely shut up to exclude the hot wind. The 
thermometer was not above 96° in our bungalow 
this year, and with thinclothes and a punkah (a 
large suspended fan worked by a servant), going 
night and day, it was not so hard to bear as 
might have been expected. The great dryness 
of the air seemed to relieve us, for during the 
rains we found 80° quite as trying. 

“Could not thy children and some of their little 
friends club together some of their pocket-money 
and support one little orphan? Each child only 
costs #5 a year. 

“We are out camping at present, fourteen miles 
from home, visiting the villages. My husband 
always takes the opportunity to do this during 
the cold weather, and he has gone to a distant 
village to preach or he would join me ina mes- 
sage of kind regard.” 


Gien Exper, Kansas, Twelfth mo. 26th, 1882. 


The condition of our school here is as follows : | 


School opened Tenth month 2d. Enrolment 
past term, 25 ; number boarding in neighborhood, 
13.. For corresponding time last year: Enrol- 
ment, 18; boarders, 5. 

Tuition has been reduced one-half from what 


it was last year, and rooms for boarding are fur- | 
The lease on the boarding-house | 


nished free. 


expires this year. The school is free of debt. 


The teacher’s wages are not very high, as he only | 


receives what is brought in from tuition. That is 
one dollar per month for each student, after 
averaging the different grades. Friends are be- 


coming more awakened on the subject of educa- | 


tion, and some of us feel like saying, if it is the 


Lord’s will, that there will be a Friends’ school | 


here as long as our time and means will support 
one. A teacher will be wanted for next year. 


Address A. Wooton, or E. H. Janeway, for infor- | 


mation about the same. 
Thy friend, 
JOSEPH COSAND. 
Teacher of Friends’ School. 


Rurus P. KING has held a series of meetings 
at Holly Springs, North Carolina, every night for 
seven nights. 
impressed and some claimed to have found 
peace. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


In connection with the recent decease of Arch- 
bishop Tait, the J//ustrated Christian Weekly 
gives the following account: : 

_One of the forty monks sent as the first mis- 
sionaries to England to convert it to the Christian 
faith in 596, by Pope Gregory I., was Augustine, 


the prior of a Benedictine monastery at Rome, | 


who was afterwards to be known as the “ Apostle 
of England,” and to be canonized by the church. 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, whose wife Bertha was 


a Christian, received the missionaries kindly and | 


became himself a professed believer of the new 
faith, leading the way to a large accession of his 


subjects to the church, and to the general intro- | 


duction of Christianity into the island. He gave 
Augustine and the monks a residence at Durover- 
num, now Canterbury, where they founded a 
monastery, which was the center of their evangel- 
ical labors, In 597 Augustine went to Arles in 


Several young people were much | 
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renee 
| France, where he was consecrated Archbishop ot 
Canterbury and Metropolitan of England, 

From this first prelate, appointed by the Pope 
in charge of that distant mission field, have suc. 
ceeded the office and the title of the highest ec. 
clesiastical authority of the Church of England 
|The Archbishop of Canterbury, who is primate 
| of a/Z England, is the highest subject of the crown 
|not of royal blood. In Parliament his seat js 
| nearest the throne in the House of Lords, and he 
jtanks the highest Peer. It is his duty to crown 
| the kings and queens, His residence is in Lam- 
| beth Palace, the oldest palace in London, and 
| his annual income is about $150,000. Next him 
|in authority and position is the Archbishop of 
| York, who is primate of England, the little word 
| “all” making all the difference. 

itil etabs 


ITEMS. 


ON A BABYLONIAN . INSCRIPTION recently pro- 
cured by Canon Tristam at Beyriit the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar is found, and is regarded by Sir 
| H. C, Rawlinson as possibly being a record of 
‘that monarch’s return from the conquest of 
Egypt. 


| 
| 


COTTON is ceasing to be the only staple of the 
|Southern States. According to the report of the 
Department of Agriculture, the acreage of wheat 
sown this year in the country is 24,346,000, an 
increase of 500,000 acres, or two per cent, over 
last year. The cotton States report an increase of 
800,000 acres, or twenty-six per cent. 


THE ANTIQUITY of the phrase “ pouring oil on 

the troubled waters,” signifying pretty much the 
same thing as “a soft answer turneth away 
| wrath,” might have suggested the fact that obser- 
vation of the physical results of pouring oil on 
| disturbed water had given rise to the expression. 
And yet this fact has recently been observed 
again as something entirely new, and experiments 
were recently tried at Peterhead, England, to 
ascertain the effects of oil in quieting the sea. It 
is said that only two or three gallons of oil 
were used at atime when the sea in the harbor 
was dangerously high, but that as soon as the 
water had been widely covered with a thin film of 
oil, the sea calmed down so that, with the waves 
advancing at their full height outside the bar, ‘the 
harbor itself was only disturbed by gentle undv- 
‘lations. This is not a new discovery, however. 
Commodore Wilkes, of the United States Navy, 
reported, many years ago, that, during a violent 
storm off the Cape of ood Hope, oil escaping 
from a whale-ship stilled the waters. It is re 
ported, also, that in the Gulf of Mexico there is 
“harbor” fifteen miles from land, to which small 
vessels run during a storm, the surface of the 
water in this oil pond being comparatively smooth 
at all times, because of a kind of oily scum on Is 
surface, thrown up from the bottom. It would 
‘not be desirable to have the Atlantic ocean 
' covered with oil to quiet the waves, but it migh 
be desirable when a boat is to be lowered in a 
high sea, to try the effect of a little oil spread on 
the surface of the water.—PAi/. Ledger. 


| AmeErICAN Live Stock Census.—According 
| to the 1880 Census there’s at least one horse for 
| every family of five persons; one cow for ever} 
‘family of four; more than three sheep for a 
two persons; and nearly one head of swine of 
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: nies am 
every man, woman and child. This does not in- 


clude the whole of our live stock ; but it is enough 
to show American abundance, 

IT has been suggested by a railway official that 
an extra man be carried on the locomotives,whose | 
duty shall be that of a watchman of the track, | 
signals, etc., thus relieving the engineer of some | 
of his too many duties, and tending to secure | 
greater safety. 

Dr. BARNARDO, the Good Samaritan who cares | 
for the neglected poor children of London, tells | 
how, in a recent time of great straits, he had a} 
visit from a lady, who, expressing intelligent | 
sympathy with his work, placed a Bank of Eng-| 
land note for £1,000 in his hand. Before his sur- | 
prise was over she gave him another note for an) 
equal amount, encouraging him to go on trusting 
in God and turning away no destitute child, and | 
then took a third £1,000 note from her bag,| 
and declining to give her name, turned quickly | 
away, and was gone. 


IF it be true that the leaves of the castor-oil plant | 
are fatal to insects. so that a single specimen will | 
clear a room of flies, it will be generally culti-} 
vated as a useful as well as an ornamental plant. 


= 


| 
ee | 
Goinc TO Curist.—I feel, when I have | 
sinned, an immediate reluctance to go to 
Christ. Lam ashamed to go. I feel as if it} 
would do no good to go, as if it were| 
making Christ a minister of sin to go straight | 
from the wine trough to the best robe, and a| 
thousand other excuses ; but I am persuaded | 
. these are all lies direct from hell. I am sure} 
there is neither peace nor safety from deeper | 
sin but in going directly to the Lord Jesus| 
Christ. This is God’s way of peace and 
holiness. It is folly to the world and the be-| 
clouded heart, but it is the way. I must never 
think a sin too small to need immediate appli- | 
cation to the blood of Christ. If I put away 
a good conscience concerning faith, I am a 
shipwreck. I must never think my sins too 
great, too aggravated, too presumptuous, to | 
hinder me from fleeing to Christ. —/c Cheyne. 


| 
| 
| 
! 


“IN THE SOLEMN MIDNIGHT.” 


It was the calm and silent night ; 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three, 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
_And now was queen of land and sea. 
No sound was heard of clashing wars ; 

Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain ; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ! 


‘Twas in the calm and silent night ; 

The Senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient, urged his chariot's flight 

From lordly revel rolling home ; 
Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 

His breast, with thoughts of boundless sway : 
What recked the Roman what befell 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ? 
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Within that province far away, 
Went plodding home a weary boor ; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed—for naught 
Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars—his only thought— 
The air how calm, and cold, and thin, 
In the solemn midnight. 
Centuries ago! 


O, strange indifference! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares ; 
The earth was still—but knew not why, 
The world was listening unawares, 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked, no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ! 


It is the calm and solemn night ! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness—charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 

To it a happy name is given: 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 

The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 

—Selected. ALFRED DOMMETT 

ots 


MIRAGE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
Beyond the plain sirocco-fanned, 
The heat and hush of desert sand, 

A belt of feathery palms arise, 
Traced like a vision on the skies. 
Cool waters ripple at their feet, 

O dream divine, be real as sweet ! 
We near, the mocking shadows flee ; 

But could we mount as eagles do, 
High and yet higher, we should see 
Where far, far off the real palms be ; 

Behind the false there hides the true. 


Beyond the fog-wreaths curling gray 
Lies the bright stretch ot clear noonday. 
There seas are blue and glad, and bands 
Of white waves leap on yellow sands, 
The merry fisher trims his sail 
With never thought of cloud or gale: 
We sadly sit,—but could we rise 
Above these vapors hovering dun, 
Which are of joy the thin disguise, ; 
We, too, should laugh ‘neath laughing skies 
Behind the shadow hides the sun. 


Ah, coward heart! be not so blind, 
Be not so shaken, valiant mind, 
As the grim shadow all men fear 
Draws nearer with each urging year, 
A hovering shape which flits and flies, 
And stains and blots the sunniest skies. 
Did we but dare to rise above 
As angels do, emparadised, 
Our eyes should see the cloud remove ; 
Behind the dread, the Eternal Love ; 
Behind the death, the welcoming Christ 
—S. S. Times. 
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HE GERMANTOWN EMPLOYMENT SO- 

CIETY has on hand a large stock of service- 
able Clothing for men, women and children at 
low prices. These are well suited to send to In- 
dians or Freedmen. A discount of to per cent. 
will be allowed on all sales of twenty dollars and 
over. Application may be made to Anna Spencer, 
Coulter St., Germantown, or at the Store, No. 
4771 Main St., Germantown, 


eee 
eee: ALMANAC FOR 1883—Containing 
dates of holding the YEARLY MEETINGS 
in the United States and Canada. 

Published by Friends’ Book and Tract Com- 
mittee, New York. Price Five Cents, Postage 
stamps received. Address 

DAVID S. TABER, 
714 Water Street, New York, 
hae 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the oth inst. 

GREAT BrRITAIN.—Lord Granville, Foreign 
Secretary, has sent to the British diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad, a circular respecting Egypt, 
explanatory of England's course and position, It 
deals principally with past events, and refrains 
from giving any pledges. It proposes that the 
Suez Canal be treated virtually as an arm of the 
sea, freely open to navigation, but subject to a 
rule forbidding belligerent operations both in its 
channel and within a certain distance of its « x- 
tremities. 

A royal proclamation has been published, sus- 
pending the operation of the Imperial extradition 
act in Canada, because of the existence of a 
Canadian law covering the same subject. 

On the morning of the 6th inst.. during a dense 
fog, the Inman line steamer City of Brussels, 
from New York for Liverpool, was run down in 
the estuary of the Mersey, by a steamer from 
Glasgow, and sank in about twenty minutes. 
Two steerage passengers and eight of the crew 
were drowned. At the time of the collision, the 
City of Brussels was nearly or quite stationary, 
the captain having decided not to attempt to go 
forward, on account of the fog. A careful watch 
was kept, bells were rung and fog-horns sounded 
frequently ; but the other steamer, moving rapidly, 
struck the steamer’s bow with great force, cutting 
it down 
through. The passengers were saved in the steam- 
er’s own boats, the captain and part of the crew 
remaining on board until it sank, and being 
picked up afterward, Those on board testify to 
the admirable conduct of officers and crew, by 
which panic was prevented, and so large a pro- 
portion of lives were saved, 


The American expedition sent to the Cape of 
Good Hope to take observations of the transit of 


Venus, have arrived in England. They report 
that they obtained good observations of internal 
contact, and took 236 photographs, 200 of which 
can be measured, 


Several large gaps have appeared in the walls 


of the central tower of Peterborough Cathedral, 


‘o the water’s edge and nearly half 
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chine 
committed for trial at the Spring assizes, Bail 
was accepted. 
G. O. Trevelyan, Chief Secretary, has gone to 


| inspect personally the distressed districts. An in. 


crease in the number of Assistant Land Commis. 
sioners is contemplated, 

It is stated that the Irish National League now 
has 300 branches. The total receipts since the 
formation amount to £1200. 

The applications under the Arrears act, the time 
for receiving which terminated with the year, 
affect 130,000 holdings, and if all were granted 
it would involve the payment of £800,000 by the 
State to the landlords. 

FRANCE.—A public funeral was decreed for 
Gambetta, and took place on the 7th, the proces- 
sion being nearly two miles long. 

The floods in France, Germany and Austria, 
continued very destructive. The Paris and Lyons 
railway was partially washed away, and direct 
railway service from France to Switzerland and 
Italy, was interrupted. In some towns on the 
Rhine many houses fell. In the districts near 
Worms, 10,000 persons, it is said, were rendered 
homeless by the floods, and near Frankenihal, 
Bavaria, 6000 persons abandoned their houses, 
At Vienna, on the 2d, all traces of the quays and 
banks of the Danube were lost, their places being 
marked only by eddies in the torrent. It was 
feared that a great quantity of water might yet 
come from the upper reaches of the river. The 
Frankfort Gazette acknowledged the receipt of 
33,000 marks sent from New York for the benefit 
of sufferers in the Rhine region, - 

Spain.—In consequence of strong opposition of 
views between the Minister of Finance and the. 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, as to 
methods for reducing taxes and increasing the 
revenue, both tendered their resignations, on the 
6th, and later, the Ministry resigned in a body. 

TURKEY AND GREECE.—The Commission for 


determining the frontier between the two coun- . 


tries has concluded its labors. The decisions are 
favorable to Greece on all points. 
Ecypt.—The Suez Canal tariff has been re- 
duced half a franc per ton. : 
ITALY.—The Moniteur of Rome denies the 
statement of a Vienna journal, mentioned last 
week, that the Emperor of Austria had offered to 
mediate between the Pope and the King of Italy. 
Russta.—The Municipal Bank of Sapojok has 
failed. The town has only 3000 inhabitants, yet 
the liabilities of the bank are estimated at some 
millions of rubles, while the assets, exclusive of 
the furniture, are only twenty-nine rubles. This 
is regarded as a further proof of the unsoundness 
of the system of municipal banks, ; 
DomeEsTic.—The statement of the public debt 
for the Ist instant, showed a decrease during the 
last month of $15,413,222. ' 2 
| The number of ae post offices established in 
the United States during 1882 was 1935. 
ConGREsS.—The Senate has passed the West 
Point Appropriation bill, and one relative t 
|whisky in bond. The bill to regulate the suc- 
| cession to the office of President in case of disa- 


which is one of the finest in England. The tower | bility of the President and Vice President, has 


will be forthwith demolished. 


been discussed without tinal action, The House 


IRELAND.—J.G. Biggar, M. P., was pnt ontrial | has passed the Senate bill for the reform of the 
at Waterford on the 2d, tor utterances in a recent | civil service, by a vote of 155 to 47. The _ 
speech, The prosecution asked for his committal | and the District of Columbia Appropriation bills 
to answer the charge of high treason, and he was | and some others, have been passed. 
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